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ABSTRACT 

The project of faculty development prograa 
evaluation, developed by the Center for the Study of Higher Education 
of the university of Hichigan, is described. Project thrusts vere: to 
develop assessment instruments for judging the success of faculty 
development programs; to provide formative and summative evaluation 
for the programs of the 24 participating institutions; and to explore 
the effectiveness of a number of strategies aimed at faculty grovth 
in a variety of institutional settings. After a literature search on 
potential goals of the faculty development program, experts rated 
item and suggested criteria for evaluating whether particular goals 
had been reached. Site visits anJ case studies of the faculty 
development programs at the 24 schools vere undertaKen, along with 
the design and ndministrat^ >n of seven survey instruments, ihere vere 
four principal surveys (on the faculty role, on teaching, on 
scholarship, and on program evaluation), plus a demog. apiiic sheet, 
and tvo secondary surveys (faculty vieving students, and 
administrators defining scholarly activity for their faculty). Among 
the findings are the following: faculty apparently have a highly 
internal set of criteria for judging their classroom performance 
vhich is supported by personal experience vith students and is 
relatively free from colleagues* and supervisors* opinions; the 
professor's task is to transmit Knovledge and skill to able people 
vho agree vith the teacher's goals; most faculty vili lecture 
regardless of the course size or level; improving teaching in the 
classroom vas the faculty's leading desire, followed by tAe desire to 
improve interpersonal skills, sample survey forms are appended. 
(Si) 
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I. Overview of Project for Faculty Development Program Evaluation 

The antecedents of faculty development activities, familiar to the 
higher education community of the 1970' s, reach back to the last quarter 
of the nineteenth century. 

Sabbatical leave programs, American higher education's traditional means 
of fostering faculty professional development, were begun at Harvard University 
in 1880 Eells and Hollis, 1962). By the mid-1880's Cornell and Wellesiey 
had followed suit. Seven more colleges and universities had begun leave 
programs by the erd of the century. During the first two decades of the 
twentieth century at least 40 more colleges and universities inaugi^rated such 
programs and by 1970 the majority of all universities and four-year colleges 
offered their faculty such regular opportunities for professional development. 

From the start, however, colleges described sabbaticals as investments 
in the future of the institution and as neans of improving the services the 
college could offer students rather than as opportunities meant primarily to 
enhance the professional skills of the faculty member. 

Contemporary faculty development has more immediate antecedents in the 
1950's. In addition to sabbaticals, travel money for faculty attendance at 
professional meetings, release time to complete higher degrees, faculty 
retreats, and programs designed to encourage faculty to publish have been 
long-standing practices in institutions (Sikes and Barrett, 1976, p. 1). 
Then the rumble of change began in the 1950' s in a very few colleges with 
early efforts at student evaluations of their professors. 

Centra (1976) reports that a 1960 survey of 214 southern colleges by 
Miller and Wilson found only a few one-shot faculty development programs 
designed to orient new faculty. There appeared to the authors to be very few 
well articulated, comprehensive programs at the time. By the mid-1960's, a 
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few programs aimed at instructional development had appeared, but it remained 
for the 1970 's to see the coord: lation of traditional and newly conceived 
facility development activities that were designed to make college teaching 
more succebsful and satisfying for ail involved (Sikes and Barrett, 1976, p. 1). 

In the '^arly 1970 's faculty development seemed to sweep the country 
(Lindquist, 1978). Two national conferences, the beginnings of n.tional 
networks of p'-ac t it ioners and experts, were held then; one at Kansas State 
University and another at the University of Massachusetts (Longman, 1978, 
p. 2^). By 1974 th^ Council for the Advancement of Small Colleges had recognized 
the potential impact of the faculty development movement and had launched a 
program to provide facilitators to over 40 institutions to assist them in 
developing programs (Longman, 1978, p. 25). Also in 1974, Change Magazine 
published a position paper, Faculty Development in a Time of Retrenchment , 
by the group for human development in higher education which, according to 
Lindquist (1978), inspired a humanistic wave in the faculty development 
movement, one calling for assistance to professors to develop as persons in 
a humane environment. 

viohn Centra's 1975 survey of 2,600 colleges prompted a response from 
1,783. Close to 60 percent of the r/^spondents , 1,044, or almost half of all 
institutions, claimed to ha^je faculty development programs of some type, 
evidence of the extent to which the movement had developed. By 1978 the 
concept had become an umbrella tern to incorporate a wide range of activities 
aimed at instructional, personal, and organizational development. 

The U-M Fipse Project Design 

The project for faculty development program evaluation was undertaken 
by the Center for the 3tudy of Higher Education at the University of Michigan 
with the assistance of a grant from the Fund for the Impro>'ement of Postsecondary 
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Education in the Fall of 1^78. 

The project included three major thn-s^s: (1) to develop assessment 
instruments for judging the success of faculty development programs; (2) to 
provide formative and summatiVe evaluation for the programs of the 24 
participating institutions; and (3) to explore the effectiveness of a number 
of strategies aimed at faculty growth in a variety of institutional settings. 

The work included three phases: (I) exploring the field, (II) evaluating 
activities, and (III) inferring the effectiveness of programs from that evaluation. 
(See Figure A). The first phase, completed between October, 1978 and May, 
1979, began with a review of the literature on faculty development. One of 
the focuses of the literature search was program goals. A selection of 
stuaent centered, institutional, instiuctional improvement, personal and 
professional, and research goals were jileaned from the literature. In November 
an instrument containing a jumbled list of 30 goals was mailed to 56 selected 
experts (either practitioners or writers) across the country. Thirty-four 
responded by rating the items and suggesting criteria by which administrators ^ 
might judge whether or not particular goals had been reached. The goals 
which received highest ratings by the expert respondents are displayed in 
Figure B. Instructional improvement goals were the clear priority of experts 
in the field. It is interesting to note that, for this group of faculty 
development experts, little concern is expressed for other aspects of the 
faculty professional life. 

Step two, the selecting of 24 institutions suitable for the study was . 
made according to Centra's (1976) factor analysis classification of programs. 
Centra's four classes of programs — high faculty involvement, instructional 
assistance practices, traditional practices, and emphasis on assessment — 
were used to construct a grid matrix with community colleges, four-year 
colleges, and universities. 



Figure A. Project Design; Overview 
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Figure B>' Expert-Choices of Goals 



Highest 



Item No. 



Mean 



11. 



38. 



1. 



10. 



25, 



(4.500) To create a climate in which the attainment of effective 
teaching is an ongoing concern. 

(4.412) To increase the faculty's skills in instruction, for 
example, communication, use of technology, ... 

(4.294) To increase faculty responsiveness to student needs by 
the adaptation of their courses, ... 

(4.206) To increase the faculty's knowledge about the teaching- 
learning process. 

(4.049) To increase the faculty's repertoire of teaching methods, 
thr( •3h exposure to a variety of approaches ... 



Lowest 



31. 

3. 
17. 

7. 

35. 



(1.471) To improve faculty professional consulting skills. 

(2.029) To generate research on faculty development. 

(2.147) To initiate a periodic review of the performance of 
all faculty members. 

(2.176) To facilitate a faculty member's ability to participate 

in institutional decision-making. 

(2.235) To improve faculty research and scholarship skills. 



(Complete listing of goals in Appendix A.) 



ieit 



On a 5.00 (high) scale of importance. 
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An initial, but unsuccessful, attempt was made to find two institutions 
for each cell. A literature search identified programs which varied across 
Centra's classification. In addition, administrators in several states 
having large community college systems were contacted to identify those colleges 
in their states with ^the most suc( essful faculty development programs. A 
survey was then sent in November to identified institutions *o solicit 
information describing their programs. From these, twenty-four were invited 
to participate in the study. Negotiations were made with presidents and 
faculty development directors, and a schedule of site visits was set up for 
December, 1978 - March, 1979. 

Step three, the writing of case studies, began with site visits to 
each campus. Faculty development directors sent information such as brochures, 
requests for funding, .-^nnual reports, and college catalogues for review 
before each visit. An interview schedule was used with persons on each 
campus concerned with faculty development activities (deans, presidents, 
faculty development directors, committee members, and faculty who both 
favored and were critical of programs). 

After each visit, a description of the program was written to include 
information on the institutional setting, origin of the faculty development 
program, goals of program, organization of program, budget, program changes, 
and a preliminary qualitative assessment. The case descriptions were sent 
to the faculty development directors for their review and suggestions for 
modification. Cases were then revised to include any corrections or suggestions. 
The cases were completed by June, 1979. 

During May, 1979 to December, 1979 phase II of the study was completed. 
Each case study was analyzed. On the basis of information resulting from 
these analyses, a process model for management of the evaluation was developed. 
(This model will be covered in the section to follow.) 

« 11 
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Phase III coiisictcd oT the design and admin is traC ion of a set of survey 
instruments. There were seven in all — four principal ones (on the faculty 
role, on teaching, on scholarship, and on program evaluation) — plus a 
demographic sheet — and two secondary ones (faculty viewing students and 
administrators defining scholarly activity for their faculty). These were 
administered to faculty from each institutional type, modified, critiqued 
by national experts in the field, and eventually mailed in various combinations 
to random stratified samples of faculty so as to maximize the mix of responses, 
provide for adequate numbers for analysis, and minimize the time imposition 
on faculty. 

The returns are displayed below. As can be seen, there is a variety 
in the response rate — from marginal to extraordinarily large. 

RESPONSE RATES 



CC LAC- A LAC-B U-A U-B Overall 

N 460 146 425 339 427 1797 

Average (%) 45 65 62 45 40 48 

Range (%) 38-84 51-90 61-72 39-56 32-44 32--90 



These percentage returns call for brief comment. First of all, since at 
almost every institution there were different combinations of instruments sent to 
different faculty, it is not possible to talk about a single response rate 
from an institution. Actually there were several from each, l^at is expressed 
here is t sentially the "average" return. 

Second, in most cases, follow-up leuters were sent to initial non- respondents. 
However, no extensive pressure was exerted by us to try and increase the response 
rate. For exr^ole, the representative on the campus never entered into this 

O Sec Figure C for college and university abbreviations and typology. 
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FIGURE C. INSTITUTIONAL ABBREVIATIONS 



CC; Commui ".y/Junior Colleges; Private and Public 

LAC: Liberal Arts Colleges; All are private/residential/ " 
B.A, or B.S. degree 

U: Universities; Private and Public ' 



The A and B essentially follow The Carnegie Commission 
Classification (1976) . 



"B" tends to nean more selective (and *'A*' less selective) with 

regard to student ability in th^ case oi the LACs. This | 
is also true with respect to the Us. In the case of the 
Us, an "A*' most often collects the regional universi tie^t 
which l^ave few if any doctoral programs. The "B's" tend 
to be research oriented universities. 



process. No one made phone calls from the campus or from Ann Arbor. In brief, 
we we*- more concerned about getting an adequate number of respondents so that 
we could provide each college with an analysis than we were of achieving a 
particular percentage response. 

Naturally, we are concerned about the representativeness of the population 
who responded and about the reliability and validity of the instrument. Regarding 
these matters, the following ramarka are relevant. 

^In taking a random sample of early and late respondents, matched in numbers - 
of cases for each institution, there was no significant difference between the 
two groups on any of the tested demographic variables — age, rank, sex, highest 
degree, and academic discipline. The F tests produced probability values be- 
tween .75 and .85. In short, those who were the last respondents to a second 
follow-up were no different in their basic backgrounds from those who answered 
the first request. Consequently it can be argued that those who did not respond 
are not likely to be different from those whose data are reported. This, then, 
is a representative group of people. The findings can be expected to be typical 
of ♦■I.e faculty as a whole. 

As for the reliability of the instruments a test/retest method was employed. 
Six / of each of the instn ;ere sent to original respondents randomly selected 

across the institutions In^er-item coefficients of stability (using the Pearson 
product-moment correlations) were run for each instrument. Items not obtaining 
a coefficient of stability «.05) were then manipulated using a nonparametr ic 
test (r pair) that analyzes the before and after response of each individual on 
the item. This computer analysis also provides a parametric Lest of significance 
indicating whether the change in the distribution was significant, i.e., did 
respondents change their opinions vs. a change in degree of strength. 
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Questionnaire A (Faculty Role) 

The overall response rate was 48.3%. The coefficients of stability 
ranged from -01 to .93. Twenty percent of the items requirea further analysis 
using the r pair test. There was no significant change in distribution on these 
items . 

Questionnaire B (Teaching) 

The overall response rate was 60%. The coefficients of stability ranged 
from .19 to .90. Only four of the items (3.7%) were not significantly related. 
The rpair test indicated no significant change on these items. 

Questionnaire C (Scholarship) 

The overall response rate was 43.3%. The range of the coefficients of 
stability was from .02 .fo 1.00 with 17.8 percent of the items requiring further 
analysis. The degree of change was not significant on these items. 

Questionnaire D (Program Assessment) 

The overall response rate was 52% and the coefficients of stability ranged 
from -.33 to 1.00. Tliis questionnaire f\ad a number of yes/no responses causing 
a number of items to not be significantly rela'ted. Over forty percent (40.9) of 
the items needed to be analyzed further. Only one item had a signiticant degree 
of 'i!hange with respondents moving to a higher level of agreement. 

While on an item by item basis there were some that did not discriminate, 
as can be seen by the reliability coefficients, these are dependable instruments. 
The stability of the results are assured, at least over the short run. 

As a validity check, vita were collected fr^n a random sample of faculty. 
These were coded for publications, age, and sex 'ind correlated with their 
self-reported data on the demographic questionnaire. This becomes a measure of 
validity. The coefficients were .95 on sex, .87 on age, .65 on books published. 



and .42 on articles written. (The last is on rhe low side and results more 
from differences of what constitutes a puhMshed scholarly article than from 
dishonesty in self-reporting.) 

In summary, the data are a representative group o-f your faculty. 

They have responded to oar instruments in a truthful and dependable manner. 
The reader can have confidence in what is reported. 

II. Project Design 

Undertaking an evaluation study of as broad-aimed a set of programs as 
the faculty development programs of the 24 institutions in this project presents 
unique and challenging problems. <"oncern for satisfying both the needs of each 
of the participating institutions as well as answering the questions of the 
higher education community regarding faculty development necessitated the use 
of an elaborate and '^flexible evaluation model. 

Efforts to arrive at a precise definition of the term 'program evaluation* 
are replete in the literature. Here, we simply offer several broad observations 
about the task of evaluating programs which guided and undergirded this particular 
pro j ect . 

First, program evaluation is a process rather than a procedure. It deals 
with the formation of judgments about programs using criteria or standards of 
comparison and descriptions of what occurred and resulted in the program. 
Additionally, it involves the use of information in comparing alternatives in 
reaching program decisions. 

Second, program evaluation is more than examining the attainment of ob- 
jectives. Program objectives are not to be ignored, but it must be recognized 
that often due to the complexities which exist in most programming situations, 
programs are likely to produce unanticipated results. Sometiin^s the positive 
or negative effects of these unforeseen results are as important — occasionally 

even more important — than the original obli^ctives. 
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Third, an evaluation which concentrates on the overall effectiveness 
of a program must be concerned not only with results in terms of behavioral 
changes in people but also with the proportion of the potential clientele 
that is reached, the extent to which the program deals with perceived and 
continued need, and the care with which resources are utilized. 

Fourth, blending statistical and descriptive techniques can produce an 
evaluation design which reinforces the strengths and to some extent alleviates 
the weaknesses of either approach used alone. Statistical measures provide a 
concreteness to the research not available from other techniques. Descriptive 
evaluation, on the other hand, permits the expression of different weights of 
importance to components of a program. 

Fifth, and finally, regardless of what methodology is utilized, the primary 
interest in program evaluation is not to arrive at certain findings, as in pure 
science, but rather to make judgments about the value of a technique, process, 
activity, or program. The end product of an evaluation should be both a series 
of statements about the desirability and wor thwhileness of a program activity, 
and sufficient information to allow program planners to redirect the program 
in more effective ways. As will become evident, this later consideration has 
been a major concern of this project. 

Figure D displays the evaluation model utilized in this project. Briefly 
the evaluation design builds on a standard five-stage planning model. Each stage 
in the planning cycle has a concurrent evaluation component with its own unique 
focus and purpose. Ideally the tasks and products of each planning stage should 
be Identified and evaluated before moving on to the next stage. However, the 
realities of doing both an external and ex post facto evaluation do not permit 
this formative involvement, nor arc- most programs planned in this intentional 
fashion. Yet important data accompany each of the stages in the pi anning/evaluat ion 
process, and for this reason an effort was made to recreate the needed data base, 
^ for example, the heavy emphasis in the project of uncovering faculty members' 
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Figure D. Pla nning and Evaluation Model 
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own assessment of their ueeds. 

( 

The findings presented in the following sections attempt to answer three 
major sets of questions related to the desirability, appropriateness, and 
effectiveness of Iho. program under study. 

First, what do faculty say about their work, the problems they may be 
experiencing, and their professional development needs? 

Second, does the current program meet the expressed needs of faculty and 
how do faculty feel about its current organization? 

And third, what do faculty think they have gotten out of their involve- 
ment in the program? 
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III. Findings 

The faculty responses to the survey instruments administered at the 
24 colleges and universities are presented below. These responses have been 
collected into tables which highlight those questions Miich we feel to be 
most significant. (Not all data are tabulated fcr this report.) Some 
presentations highlight the similarities and differences across categories 
of institutions — community/ junior colleges, more and .less selective liberal 
arts colleges, regional universities, and research universities. (See Figure 
B again for classification and abbreviations.) Other tables focus on a set 
of factors within a college or university context. 

•The tables are essentially self-explanatory. Therefore, comments are 
restricted to those items we feel are particularly noteworthy or where the 
responses of one group of faculty vary significantly from their colleagues at 
other institutions. The survey instruments are in the Appendix. 

The Importance of Teaching 

As Table J clearly demonstrates, faculty value very highly their 
teaching role, irrespective of institutional type. Faculty in two-year col- 
leges are more emphatic than those in research universities. When the "agree 
with reservations" and "strongly agree" are combined and when the "considerable" 
and "great" are aggregated, the importance of teaching attains as high as 99 
percent. 

Also to be noted in Table 1 is that faculty, and that means all faculty, 
believe they value teaching more highly than do their colleagues. (Note the 
right-hand columns for the bottom two items. ) 

About 90 percent of the faculty judge themselves above average or 
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TABLE 1. I>r^ORTANCE OF TEACHING (IN PERCENTS) 
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43 


47 


r- A 




•X 

J 


1 7 




HX 




(286) 


4 


18 


51 


27 






Little 


Moderate 


Consid- 


Great 










L 1. CI u *. 




CC 


(285) 


0 


1 


34 


85 


LAC -A 


( 70) 


0 


1 


13 


86 


LAC-B 


(215) 


<1 


2 


18 


80 


U-A 


(176) 




2 


39 


80 


U-B 


(269) 


<1 

f 


5 


23 


71 


CC 


(296) 


0 


9 


47 


45 


LAC -A 


( 74) 


1 


5 


31 


62 


LAC-B 


(224) 


<1 


6 


41 


52 


U-A 


(184) 


<l 




54 


33 


U-B 


(288) 


3 


24 


48 


25 
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superior teachers, again irrespective of institutional type or level. 
(See Table 2.) They are not fully confident that students will judg=? them 
to be as talented as they believe they are but then, one supposes, stvidents 
really are not qualified to recognize outstanding pedagogy when they see it. 
(In another question, 90 percent believ? they are getting better each year.) 

Before taking these impossible statistical outcomes as prima facie 
evidence that faculty have a seriously distorced self-image and grossly 
overrate the quality of their teaching, a recent study at the University of 
Michigan (Ericksen, 1978) the type of institution where undergraduate in- 
struction is claimed to be the very worst, found 90 percent of the faculty 
rated in the upper two categories by students, a result almost identical 
to the one presented here. Moreover, Gaff found that 99 percent of 
the faculty scored themselves as above average. This was true for both 
participants and non-participants in faculty development programs. And 
Baldwin's (1979) study of liberal arts college faculty uncovered similar 
corroborating evidence. Teaching is not a faculty problem, for "hemselves. 

Their colleagues, however, are not quite as good. That is what faculty 
think. Furthermore, faculty believe tnat students will document their 
assertion. I do not need help, but my peers do. 

Table 3 shows how faculty reach the judgments they do with respect 
to how good they are as pedagogues. Here the data are presented within 
contextual settings. 

Tlie patterns differ slightly in each setting but in the main it is 
self-assessment and the performance of their students that they base their 
self-ratings on. Informed student opinion is taken into consideration but 
they value colleague feedback much less so and administrative response the 
least of all. In fact, research university faculty essentially find it 
valueless . 
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TABLE 2. THE QUALITY OF TEACHING 



Insti- Above 

tiitional Poor Accept- Aver- Aver-n Superior 

type able age age 



riov would you rat ; 



CC 0 1 

LAC'A 0 1 

LAC-B <1 1 

U-A 0 0 

U-B 0 3 



7 72 20 

9 61 30 

10 eit Ik 

11 6? ?; 

lA 58 25 



'low do you think students 
wjul''. rato your t.-''-'chin3? 



CC 0 2 

LAC-A 0 3 

LAC-B <\ 1 

U-A 0 2 

U-B 0 A 



12 
13 
18 
18 
18 



69 
56 
58 
63 
58 



17 
29 
22 

:9 

20 



How would you rate the 
teaching of the majority 
of rhe members of your 
departnenr (academic unit)? 



CC 0 2 

LAC-A 1 1 

LAC-B 2 4 

U-A <1 5 

U-B 2 7 



2A 66 8 

16 67 lA 

25 62 8 

28 62 A 

38 A8 A 



How do/^you think students 
would rate the teaching of 
i\ naiority of the members 
of your department? 



CC <1 2 

LAC-A 0 A 

LAC-B 2 A 

U-A 1 8 

U-B 2 10 



33 57 7 

19 64. 13 

25 62 8 

31 58 2 

35 A9 5 
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TAULE 3. SOURCES FOR EVALUATING TEACHING RESPONSES 

RESPONSES DY INSTITUTIONAL TYPE TO THE QUESTION: 
"IN ASSESSING YOUR CLASSliOOM PERFORMANCE, 
ir'' V.J.l-ALW.E VO YOU FIND 'CUE FOiho;'*^- LOLl^^'ES OF INFORMATION?" 



Value Level 

Little Moder- Consid- Great 

alt crable 



CC (N = 291) 



Systematic student ratings 






11 


33 


39 


17 


Infomal stud.:;;:- opinion 






1 


?] 


49 


30 


Self ^assessment 






2 


16 


50 


33 


Colleague feedback 






9 


27 


48 


3 7 


** • 

Adrriin Lstrator feedback 






J p. • 


30 


33 


11 


A».hie\;'?r'M^t: r flt^c^dd in srudcr.t 




paper J 


2 


18 


48 


33 


1 (N = 71) 




• 










Systematic student ratinp^s 






16 


17 


50 


19 


InforiTul student opinion 






4 


23 


49 


24 


Solf-assessTient 






1 


11 


49 


38 


Colleague feedback 






7 


34 


34 


25 


Administrator feedback 






26 


34 


31 


9 


A.'hic ^"?'=:rt: reflected in student 


tests and 


papers 


3 


11 


46 


40 


TAC-r Ci'' ^ 275) 














Systeiiatic student ratings 






15 


36 


37 


13 


Infoioial student, upinion 






4 


29 


45 


22 


Self -assessment 






2 


12 


48 


39 


Col league feedback 






15 


32 


39 


15 


Administrator feedback 






/■4 


34 


19 


3 


AchievemenL reflected ir\ st\id2r.i 






2 


15 


/.5 


37 
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U-A (N - 71) 

Systematic student ratings 
Trtformal student opinion 
Self -assessment 
Colleague feedback 
Administrator feedback 

Achievement: reflected in student tests and papers 

U^B (i; = 288) 

Systeniatic student ratings 
Informal -tiident opinion 
fclf -assessment 
Colleague feedback 
Admin Lstratjr feedback 

' J '.y "-c;^] c: tied i*i stMf^or.t: L_'St*', an,. p;.p,"'*o 



Value Level 

Little Model- Consid- Great 
ate erable 





/.I 


31 


14 


7 


25 


48 


21 


2 


10 


47 


41 


14 


• 34 


34 


18 


40 


27 


22 


10 


3 


12 


52 


33 


17 


42 


27 


14 


6 


25 


45 


23 


2 


13 


49 


35 


22 


35 


31 


11 


52 


31 


15 


3 


6 


1'3 




^5 
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In short, faculty apparently have a highly internal set of criteria 
for judging their classroom performance, one which is supported by their 
personal experience with students but is relatively free from colleague'^' 
and supervisors' opinions. 

The Elements of Superior Teaching 

Table 4 provides another perspective on how faculty view their teach- 
ing lole. Within each institutional setting faculty overwhelmingly assert 
the importance of knowing their discipline. This item receives two to thr^e 
times as many "great importance" votes as any other element. Having appro- 
priate facilities is not all that important but it apparently is difficult 
to be a superior instructor without qualified and motivated students, as 
well as an effective personality. 

There are some differences across institutional types and levels. For 
example, research university faculty attach an apprecia^ ly higher importance 
to being actively enj^c^ed in scholarship as an essential ingredient of the 
superior professor than do either regional university or selective liberal arts 
college faculty. The latter, in turn, give a higher importance level to 
research activity as a necessity for being an outstanding teacher than do 
less selective liberal arts college and two-year college faculty. 

On the other hand, community college faculty award higher importance 
to special teacher trainirt;^ and to teaching strategies used than c^^ univer- 
sity faculty. 

What emerges, then, is a picture of the academic as expert. The pro- 
fessor's task is to transmit knowledge and skill to able people who agree 
with her or his goals. The data do not describe faculty who wou''d champion 
interdisciplinary courses (where they would have to teach that which they 
are not a master of). The data do not paint picture* of academics concerned 
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TABLE 4. THE ELEMENTS 07 SUPERIOR TEACHING 

Rr.SPOMSE BY INSTITUTIONAL T\TE TO THE INSTRUCTION; 
"INDICATE THE IMr'ORTANCE OF THE FOLLOWING IN 
ACCOTOTKin TOP SUPERM''. 'I [.AfllTNG 

Importance Level 

Little Moder- Consid- Great 
erate erable 

CC (H - 300) 



Knowlt^dge of the subject matter 


U 


^ i 


0 1 


/o 


LuScrucvor s pcrsondiJuy 


X i 


i J 


/./i 


/. 1 
**i 




X 


1 0 

J,/ 


'^n 

JU 


J / 


Specified training for teaching 


15 


31 


34 


19 


Qualified and motivated students 


2 


23 


52 


23 


Appropriate phys.cal facilities 


5 


37 


41 


16 


Acti^'e in re j^arch/srholarsh ip 


33 




18 


5 


LAC-A (N = 76) 










^nowieage ui tne suDject uiacLer 


n 
U 


i 




/ J 


Instructor's personality 


0 


1 0 






Methods/ techniques used 


1 


1 -7 

1 / 


3.) 


4 / 


Specified training for teaching 


16 


27 


32 


25 


Qualified and motivated students 


3 


23 


45 


30 


Appropriate physical facilitiv^s 


3 


/iS 


37 


15 


Active ia :cf:earch/L.cholarship 


20 


37 


31 


12 


LAC-B (u = 225) 










Knowledge of the subject mat Lt^r 


<1 


1 


, 24 


74 


Instructor's personality 


<1 


13 


48 


38 


Methods/techniques used 


3 


15 


52 


31 


Specified training for teaching 


31 


40 


23 


7 


Qualified and motivated students 


1 


23 


42 


34 


Appropriate physical facilities 


9 


40 


42 


9 


Active in research/scholarship 


13 


31 


37 


20 
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T'lMe 4, Continued 

Importance Level 

LiLLle Moder- Consid- Gre-^al 
crate erable 

U-A (N = 187) 



Knowledge of the subject matter 


0 


t. 


24 


74 


Instructor's personality 


1 


16 


51 


31 


Methods/ techniques used 


4 


] 3 


50 


32 


Speciiied training for teaching 


27 


36 


25 


32 


Qualified and motivated students 


2 


20 


44 


34 


Appropriate physical facilities 


7 


39 


43 


12 


Active in research/. . c-iol arship 






34 


19 


U-B (N = 292) 










Knowledge pf the subject raattar 


^1 


2 


/ 22 


75 


Instructor's pert>oup.Iity 


2 


21 


^ 50 


27 


Methods/f echniques used 




26 


48 


22 


Specified! training for teaching 


28 


45 


19 


8 


Qualified and niotivated students 


3 


16 


51 


30 


Appropriate ph^rlcal f.icilities 


11 




38 


9 


Active in rc.^cs' c\.! y J'^Izx-J^.^y 


6 


31 


3A 
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about sLuHent growth and development. Nor do the data depict professors 
who see their iastructional role as one of helping students learn how to 
learn. Rather, these are people who have the truth aad who feel their 
task is to spread the gospel. 

Methods of Instruction 

The developing portr r is brought into sharper focus by the faculty 
reports on how they teach. Asked to describe the first undergraduate class 
they meet each week provided a wide assortment of courses and avoided a bias 
in their selecting their favorite or typical teaching style. This question- 
naire technique also gave classes of all sizes and at a mix of different 
student levels (first through senior year). 

As Table 5 shows, however, there are only minor differences across 
institutional ^ettings. Give a faculty almost any kind of a class in any 
subject, large or small, upper or lower division, and they will lecture. 

Institutional Rewards and Pressures 

Thus far the data have focused on intrinsic factors affecting faculty 
behavior and desires. Before turning to how faculty who participated in 
faculty development programs judged the success of these efforts to achieve 
their goals^ let us examtne how faculty perceive their institution's per- 
formance pxper tat ions, that is, what they see the extrinsic rewards and 
pressures to be. 

Faculty rated the extent to which their college or university rewards 
eleven specific activities whicli fall under the general rubrics of teaching, 
research, and service. For the most part the responses were what one would 
expect. Public service was on the bottom with committee work and advising 
students not far behind Irrespective of type or level of institution. Cur- 
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TAIILES. • METHODS OF INSTOUCTION 



Tn-ntltu- 
tional 



in.. Lp.-.l McLliocl 



lecture Oi.cm.s Ion Recitation Lab/Shop 



Applied 
(Music) 



Individ- 
ual iz?d 



CC 

LAC -A 
LAC'B 
U-A 



76 
80 
73 
78 

8. 



7 
9 
12 
4 
8 



1 
2 
1 
0 
1 



7 

3 
5 
6 

3 



A 
2 
A 
6 
3 



1 
3 
1 
1 
1 



Second Method 



CC 

LAC- A 
LAC-B 
U-A 
U-B 



6 
4 
8 
4 
■/ 



47 
66 
57 
58 
47 



0 
2 
2 
2 
5 



31 
33 
22 
26 
34 



8 
0 
3 
8 
3 



0 
0 
1 
2 
1 



Principal method is tiie prlPciry iiode of int>truct ici; soconc' noLlipd ir. I'uo 
scccn.ld. ;- r.odo. 
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riculum revision is rewarded moderately in community colleges and in the 
less selective liberal arts colleges but not in the other three groups. 
Classroom teaching and innovative teaching are recognized to a great ex- 
tent in community and in liberal arts colleges, but not in universities. 
On the other hand, faculty report research publication and grant getting 
are highly rewarded in universities but appreciably less so in the other 
three college groups. 

The more interesting findings appear when faculty expressed their 
opinions on the degree to which. their institution's rewaid scructure has 
changed over the past five years on a number of these role behaviors. (See 
Table 6.) While the most frequent response is the "same," "increased 
emphasis" outdistances "decreased emphasis" by a factor of five or more and 
in some instances is greater than "no change." If administrators are trans- 
mitting the message that obtaining a grant will be rewarded, faculty have 
received it — in two-year colleges as well as in research universities. 

Another important inference to be drawn from these data is the in- 
creased pressures faculty must be feeling in their fundamental roles of 
teaching and scholarship. 

The Participant Population 

As In most studies of faculty participants and non-participants in the 
adoption and implementation of innovations (see Rogers and Shoemaker, 1971, 
for example), these fvo groups differ little from each other on most demo- 
graphic characteristics. They come from all ranks, with participants being 
a shade younger. Both the tenurcH and the non-tenured participate, although 
those who have been at the institution a shorter time do so in a somewhat 
greater ratio. That women are more likely to have engaged in faculty d^elop- 
ment activities than men is a novel and unexplained finding. They most likely 
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TAI^LE 6. CHANGES IN CU REWARD STRUCTURE 
IN THE PAST FIVE YEARS 

(IN ^^ERcrr-r.) 



CU Emphasis 



CC 



LAC- A 





Less 


Same 


More 


Don ' t 
Know 


Classroom teaching 


r 
O 




17 


23 


Innovative teaching 


9 


45 


26 


20 


Curriculum revision 


7 


39 


33 


21 


Research & publication 


7 


63 


7 


24 


Obtaining grants 


2 


33 


39 


?5 


Classroom t^iaching 




32 


33 


32 


Innovative teaching 


1 


30 


40 


29 


Curriculum revision 


2 


?3 


37 


28 


Research & publication 


7 


/t3 


15 


3C 


Cbt''ii.i-''r*g grants 


1 


35 


32 


32 


Classroom teaching 


6 


50 


20 


24 


Innovative teaching 


4 


42 


32 


23 


Currlculua: revision 


4 


42 


32 


23 


Reseaich & public.it ion 


c 




32 


22 


01^ talcing graiiLs 


3 


33 


40 


25 


Classroom teaching 


1 O 

lo 


39 


17 


27 


Innovative teaching 


lo 


34 


31 


27 


Currlculuui revision 


c 


39 


30 


25 


Research £f publication 


/» 


23 


49 


24 


Cut ' i.'.inj greats 


2 


18 


54 


26 


Classroom teachifig^ 


lA 


44 


23 


19 


Inno va t Ive t e ac h in g 


6 


50 


22 


22 


Curriculum revision 


A 


48 


26 


22 


Research i publicntion 


3 


32 


47 


18 


Obtaining grants 


2 


33 


42 


24 



33 
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are the younger academics in acj^ition to being newer at the institution. 
Hence their overrepresentation iray be a consequence of these two factors 
and not related to gender. In the main, though, participants are a rep- ^ 
resentative segment of the faculty. (See Table 7.) 

Program Effectiveness 

Table 8 displays the six most frequently mentioned program types 
faculty participated in. On-campus workshops are far ahead of all the 
others in frequency. However, they receive the lowest grades. Leaves 
(sabbaticals, for example) earn the highest mark. The (N) here is small, 
however, and this result must be taken with some caution. 

From the array of benefits shown in Table 9, faculty say they have 
gained information about teaching resources, have increased their aware- 
ness of their teaching practices and the assumptions underlying these, 
have acquired knowledge about alternative instructional procedures, and 
have been motivated and stimulated towards excellence in teaching.^ These 
were goals for faculty development programs and they appear to have been 
successfully achieved. 

On the other end of the spectrum, matters relating to students — 
better understanding and better relationships — rank at or near the 
bottom and are never mentioned by half the faculty. This critical instruc 
tional development goal has not been well achieved by these various pro- 
grams. 

It is also interesting to note that what was no doubt an unintended 
program outcome received some of the highest rankings. Through their pro- 
gram's activities faculty increased interactions with their peers. They 
judged this discovery of colleagues to be a very strong benefit. 

Finally, what is perhaps the most striking outcome of all is the 
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TABLE 7. DEMOGRAPHICS OF PARTICIPANTS AND NON-PARTICIPANTS 

(IN PERCENTS) 



Participants 



Non-Participants 



Age 



30 

31-40 
41-50 
51 

Mean 



10 
38 
28 
24 

42.5 



13 
31 
31 
25 

42.7 



Female 

^ex „ , 
— Male 



34 

66 



23 
77 



Rank 



Instructor 
Assistant Professor 
Associate Professor 
Pro fessor 



19 
24 
25 
23 



19 
21 
23 
30 



Tenure 



Yes 
No 



56 
44 



60 
40 



If not tenured , 
in a tenure 
track position 



Yes 
No 



48 
52 



55 
46 



Highest 
degree 



Ph.D'. 
Ed.D. 
Professional 
Masters 



43.6 
5.5 
1.9 

38.7 



51.1 
7.2 
1.4 

30.3 



Year& 
on the 
job 



4 

5-9 
10-14 
15 



35 
24 
22 
19 



28 
25 
23 
25 
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TABLE 8 . PROGRAM EFFECTIVENESS 

Repont^es (in percent) to the following question regarding their principal 
contact with their institution's program; "How productive was ycur involve- 
ment in the program relative the time you spent in it?'* 

Productivity Level 

Program Type Not at Partial Moder- High Very 

(Jo all rtc High 

On Campus Workshops 312 iO 13 Al 23 14 

OffCan.pus Workulio-^i G \:: 33 3 3 35 

Consultations 56 5 7 IS 'iS 21 

Leaves 12 ^ 0 0 17 25 58 

Grants CO C 10 :3 27 AO 

J Ccui't cf / l'.-^wS^a - Lo^axnar 11 C 9 32 0 9 




I 
I 
I 

I 

perspectives on teaching and 
learning in gen*!ral 

I 
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TABLE 9 . BENEFITS OF PAKTICIPATTON RAUK^^ (IN PKRCENfS) 



eater awareness of your own teach- 
ig assumptions and practices 



towledge about alt-^rnative in- 
ruction procedures 
i 

Skill in using nev^ instruc- 

Ikonal procedures 
upport or con^-rmaticn of your 
^evlous ideas and pi^actices 

ftntact with InteresLlnc; foople 
irora other parts of the insti- 
ktion 



I 



fnrciation abovt c'her resources, 
people, and n.it'^rials for use in 

Kur teaching 
cr ' T support from the insti- 
tutj.^.. for your teaching 

Ibroa(!*?r ur4dersJ:«inding of 
culty development 

Jtkjrsonal growth or renewal 

^.rrear.in^ nr»tlvntlori or stimu- 
Icilion for teaching excellence 



:tcr understanding of students 
r.ltfr relationi^h Lps with students 
.LL^^r rol.it ioHi^hi;):. with cnll.^-igU'^s 



t 
I 

I 
I 
I 
I 



./ii-y 



K-.nkingo deterinined by combining 




IH^ '/Cj Co k 
/ M.5 (67)1 Jlli (361 



4 




8 


(50) 


1 


(74) 


4 


(52) 


8.5 


(53) 


2 


(54) 


6.5 


(43) 


7 


(54) 


5 


(56) 


6.5 


(A 8) 


12 


(4?) 


13 


(27) 


12 


(27) 


14 


(36) 


8.5 


(Al) 


15 


(32) 


14 


(33) 


3 


(54) 


2 


(:'7) 


3 


■'.60) 


2 


(67) 


2 


(56) 


4.5 


(67) 


5 


(45) 


j 


(65) 


2 


(60) 


6 


(50) 


1 


(60) 


10 


(50) 


1 


(64) 


5 


(48) 


6 


(56) 


11 


(38) 


3 


(54) 


2.5 


(75) 


6 


(45) 


14 


(24) 


12 


(40) 


14.5 


(20) 


12 


(36) 


6.5 


(58) 


14 


(27) 


10 


(41) 


11 


(41) 


10 


(40) 


11 


(40) 


11 


(50) 


15 


(18) 


8.5 


(42) 


5 


(58) 


8.5 


(41) 


6.5 


(48) 


2.5 


(75) 


12 


(27) 


3 


(5?) 


1 


(66) 


4' 


(61) 


9 


(48) 


1 


(83) 


4 


(50) 


11 


(34) 


15 


(34) 


7 


(43) 


13.5 


(12) 


13 


(42) 


11 


(30) 


13 


(26) 


13 


(39) 


13 


(30) 


13.5 


(12) 


15 


(18) 


S 


(40) 


r> 5 


(43) 


10 


(43) 


12 


(35) 


9 


(48) 


8.5 


(58) 


8 


(40) 


iS 


(2n) 


A 


(58) 


l-''.5 


(20) 


9 


(48) 


6.5 


(58) 


8 


(40) 


p.. a; 








(•!;" and 


■cat d 


iOl" 


(of b^acfif).' 
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statement which received the highest average ranking of the fifteen, 
namely, support or confirmation of the faculty member's previous ideas 
and practices. It is not immediately obvious what interpretation should 
be given to this result. One possibility is that faculty have learned 
little new but rather now have evidence to support what they have always 
believed and practiced. But this inference is not ^^onsistent with other 
benefits faculty say they have had from participation. A seco^ inter- 
pretation would find this outcome to be but one more dimension of the 
faculty psyche which views themselves as able pedagogues. 

In any event, having seen what faculty say they have gained from 
participation in these programs, the next (and last) step is to see what 
faculty needs are and what pressures they feel so that some overall 
assessments can be made about the appropriateness of current faculty de- 
ve lo pmer t programs . 

Faculty Professional Development Needs 

Improving teaching in the classroom remains the faculty's number one 
desire (^ee Table 10), this even though they already rate themselves as 
above average teachers. This need is stronger in the colleges (over 70 
percent) than in the more complex institutions, especially in the research 
universities (49 percent). In these settings the demands on faculty are 
more diverse, as was seen earlier. The desire is to improve classroom 
teaching in general, however, more than it is to work on specific pedagogical 
techniques. 

In the research area, manuscript preparation and publication received 
the highest average rankings, except in the two-year colleges. It is a 
strikingly high priority item for liberal arts college faculty where the 
past practice in these institutions has not emphasized traditional scholarship 

On 
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TABLE 10. PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENT DESIRES: RANKS* (PERCENTS) 
RESPONSES TO THE QUESTION: "CONCERNING YOUR PROFESSIONAL GROWTH, 
TO WHAT EXTENT DO YOU DESIRE TO IMPROVE OR ENHANCE YOUR 
SKILLS AIm'D K;N'0'v,fLEI'tr: I': EACH Of 'll.r FOLLOWING?" 



Sklll/Knowledae Institution Type and Level 



Teaching 




CC 


LAC-A 


LAC-B 


U-A 


U 


-B 


T6acnxng in the classroon* 


1 


(73) 


1 


(72) 


1 (76) 


1 


(65) 


1 


(49) 


Constructing examinations 


2.5 


(50) 


7 


(36) 


6.. (35) 


q 


) 


7.5 


(29) 


Using audio-visual equipment 


8 


(35) 


11 


(26) 


11 (22) 


11 


(21) 


11 


(17) 


Writing instructional objective^: 


12 


(27) 


12 


(22) 


12 (15) 


12 


(20) 


12 


(12) 


Revising coir'i vs 




(AG) 


3 


(47) 


3 (52) 


7.5 


(35) 


9 


(28) 


Research 




















Corauuter use 


9 


C32) 


6 


(43) 


4 (47) 


4 


(42) 


4 


(37) 


Proposal writing (for funding) 


10.5 


(^3) 


10 


(33) 


6.5 (35) 


3 


(43) 


3 


(40) 


MnabscrLpt: prrparrtlv^r* c,.\d 




















pulili cation 


10. 3 




't 


(»6) 


5 (44) 


2 




2 


(46) 


J- 

Servxcc 




















I."|^LC)Vi:^ J corirwilciiv. ills 




(■'.0) 






8 (33) 


5.5 


(3H; 


7.5 


(29) 






















InLerpertiona : f>V ills 


2.5 


(50) 


2 


(30) 


2 (53) 


5.5 


(38) 


5 


(33) 


Career options 


7 


(37) 


9 


(34) 


9 (29) 


10 


(29) 


10 


(25) 


Health 


5 


(m4) 


5 


(44) 


10 (27) 


7.5 


(35) 


6 


(31) 


* 

;;jnklngs dcterruned by combininv 


rer.poii 






"a ver,' groat: deal" 


and 






**a lot," the tup twj of a fiv»^ pr 




ale. 

















3D 
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The^^desire to improve interpersonal skills received the second 
highest average percentage. \^\at factors led to this response are not 
known. 

Some Pressures and Strains on Faculty 

Another way of seeing how well the fit is between professional 
development programs and faculty needs is to examine the relationship 
between how faculty spend their time, how they prefer to allocate their 
efforts, and what they believe their institution expects. Table 11 con- 
tains these data for the three faculty roles by college and university 
type and level. There are few differences across institutional categories 
in the service area. As far as teaching is concerned, university faculty 
teach less than their colleagues at other institutions (although it is 
still their principal activity) and spend more time on scholarship, es- 
pecially in research universities. 

Sources of strain can be observed, however, when actual and preferred 
time expenditures are contrasted. The agreement between the percentage of 
the work load allocated to teaching and the institution's expectation is 
high. However, faculty would prefer to teach less, from 5-7 percent less. 
A similar preference is expressed by faculty for reduction in the amount of 
time spent in the service role, br.t not by th^ institution. It expects more. 

Arithmetically, then, the increases have to appear in the scholarly 
role, and they do. All institutions expect more time to be given to 
scholarship than faculty now give. Furthermore, faculty want to give mor^ 
effort to this activity, even more than the institution expects. In the J 
/ research area the differences between actual and preferred range from 8 to 

13 percent. In fact, two-year college faculty would prefer to give more 
time to scholarship than regional university faculty currently are, a 28 
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lABLE 11. TLME ALLOCATIONS: ACTUAL, PREFERRED, & EXPECTED 

(MEAN PERCENTS)* 



Institution Type & Level 



Role 






CC 


LAC-A 


LAC-B 


U-A 


U-B 






Actual 


65 


61 


65 


59 


50 


Teaching 




Preferred 


60 


55 


58 


54 


A3 




CU's 


T xpectation 


65 


61- 


63 


59 


48 






Actual 


15 


14 


36 


18 


29 


boiarship 




Preferred 


23 


26 


29 


29 


42 




CU's 


Esqsec nation 


16 


10 


23 


25 


37 






Actual 


/» 


29 


21 


25 


26 


S^-rvice 




Preferred 


19 


24 


16 


20 


20 




CV'i 


Eypoctcitlon 


26 


34 


23 


28 


25 






Actual 


102 


1C4 


102 


102 


105 


Totals 




Preferred 


102 


105 


103 


103 


105 




CU's 


Expectation 


107 


104 


109 


112 


110 
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percent increase over their current effort. 

Pressure in the research role was seen earlier when faculty reported 
how institutions reward grant-getting. It is seen here in "expected" 
versus "actual** times. The former always total more. In fact, in regional 
universities they reach 112 percent. 

Responses to other questions in our survey support this contention 
regarding job-felt pressures. While only about one-third of the two-year 
faculty agreed or strongly agreed with the statement that "to be a vital 
teacher one must be actively engaged in research," the percentages for 
four-year and university faculty ranged from one-half to three-quarters. 
The same general results were found Tor the assertions that "the academic 
role includes an obligation to do research" and "the grea,test satisfaction 
for academicians is making a contribution to their field of knowledge." 

Since it is only a fraction of the academic profession who do publish, 
such a high level of desire suggests an appreciable gap between actual and 
desired job performance. Faculty want both to satisfy personal creative 
desires and institutional expectations in the research domain. 
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IV. Conclusions 

While faculty development programs merit accolades, it may well be 
that their tendency to concentrate on the faculty member's instructional 
role has been overemphasized or even possibly misdirected. Faculty relegate 
to myth the idea that there is an epidemic of poor teaching in higher educa- 
tion. And, although faculty committees may vote for instructional improve- 
ment programs, it is probably not, as has been seen, because they feel they 
need one but because they believe their colleagues do , who, of course, do 
not share this assessment. 

This should not be taken to mean that faculty are not concerned about 
their teaching. They most certainly are. The continuing development of class- 
room teaching skills was reported as their principal professional development 
concern by faculty at all institutional levels. But, from the perspective of 
professional growth needs, this concern is related less to matters of pedagogy 
than to the need for keeping abreast of one's discipline the dimension faculty 
believed to be the single most important ingredient of superior teaching. It 
is probably for this reason that programs which had as their major component 
either leaves or grants were perceived by the faculty to be most beneficial. 

As to the question of which type of program offers the greatest paycff, 
much depends on the outcomes one is seeking. (See Table 9.) For example, 
workshops appear to be most he?pful in stimulating awareness about the importance 
of teaching and simply offering faculty opportunity for interaction. Grant pro- 
grams, on the other hand, have an inherent: and attractive flexibility (note that 
in addition to stimulating teaching excellence '^increased scholarly activities," 
and ''personal growth and development" were reported as major benefits of this 
type of activity. However, if one sets out to real Ly challenge faculty assumptions 
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about teaching and to present alternative approaclies to instruction, faculty 
rate consultation with colleagues or experts as far superior. The diagnostic 
value of consultations (greater awareness of one's teaching assumptions and 
practices) is clearly appreciated by faculty. 

Let us turn now to perhaps the most important question, that is the 
place of instructional development within the larger context of professional 
development for faculty. As noted earlier, faculty development experts tend 
to equate faculty development with enhancing faculty instructional skills to 
the exclusion both of content specialization and attention to other aspects 
of the faculty role. It is here that faculty most profoundly disagree. Fac- 
ulty j/erceive their professional iev^ iopment needs to be far broader than 
those accommodated by most faculty development programs. For example, concern 
for increasing one's skill in the area of research and scholarship seems to be 
particularly acute ^t this time. ITiis probably reflects both a natu. 1 desire 
on the p^rt of faculty to broaden their professional lives as well as a real- 
istic response to changing pressures within their institutional reward structures. 

From the perspective of faculty, then, it is these other professional 
development needs — as w*^Ll as come personal ones — which faculty development 
programs need to ' -is on more. 
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Appendix A 



FACULTY DEVELOPMENT GOALS 



Suppose your institution were about to launch a new faculty develop- 
ment program (or alter an existing one). What goals would have the highest 
priority for the majority of the faculty (or modal or typical professor) 
on your campus? 

Please answer this question by placing the appropriate number in the 
space provided just before each of the 40 goal statements listed below. 

This goal is: 



5 » of highest importance 

4 « very important 

3 « of more than average importance 

2 » important 

1 ■ not all that important 



1. To increase faculty responsiveness to student nee^s by the adaptation 
of their courses, through, for example, pacing, timing, course design, 
style of teaching, and selection of content to the interests, abilities, 
and backgrounds of students. 

2. To increase student satisfaction in learning. 

3. To generate research on faculty development. 
To increase academic innovation. 

5. To increase administrators' knowledge of the needs, resources, barriers 
-o, and strategies for teaching improvement. 

6. To increase a faculty member's command of his/her discipline. 

7. To facilitate a faculty member's ability to participate in institutional 
decision-making. 



8, 

f 



To help faculty retrain for assuming teaching responsibilities in 
new areas. 



9. To increase faculty awareness of the diverse needs of students who 
Oiffer in background, ability, interests, motivations, and values. 



10. 



To increase the faculty's knowledge about the teaching-learning process. 



11. To create a climate in which the attainment of effective teaching is 
an ongoing concern. * 

12. To reduce student attrition. 

InstUu^on.^^'"^'"' "^'^ distinct mission and objectives of their 

lA. To encourage faculty to examine their central values and beliefs con- 
cerning education. 
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To 
to 


advance college teaching to the stage of a profession, comparable 
that ot' research (to encourage rewarding of teaching) . 


16. 


Tu 


enhance faculty's personal growth and self-actualization. 


_ 17. 


To 


initiate a periodic review of the performance of all faculty members. 


18. 


To 


improve faculty academic advising skills. 


19. 


To 
to 


increase faculty interpersonal skills, their ability to relate well 
students and colleagues, their ability to work effectively in groups. 


20. 


To 


increase faculty productivity. 


21. 


To 


increase self-confidence and lessen teacher anxiety. 


22. 


To enhance the institutions image as a place concerned about student 
learning. 


23. 


To improve the faculty's ability to evaluate student performance 
(testing, project evaluation, assessment of learning experience, etc.). 


24. 


To 


increase student motivation to learn. 




To increase the faculty's repertoire of teaching methods, throuj<h ex- 
posure to a variety of approaches to instruction, for example, lecture, 
discussion, computer assisted, programmed-learning, PSI team-teaching, 
technology-assisted, independent study, tutorials, interdisciplinary, 
module-learning, simulation/gaming, contract-learning, and field ex- 
perience. 


lb. 


To improve the faculty's ability to plan and develop courses of in- 
struction designed to facilitate the achievement of clearly articulated 
objectives . 


17. 


lo 


help students become aware of processes by which they learn. 
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To otimuiate and assist academic departments to devote their own re- 
sources towards evaluation, planning, and improvement of the under- 
graduate's education. 

To acquaint faculty with current issues and trends in higher education. 



29. 
iO. 



To increase interpersonal contact and a sense of community among faculty, 
students and administrators. 



31. To improve faculty professional consulting skills. 

32. To instill a sense of importance about teaching and a sense of personal 
and professional worth about teaching. 

33. To maximize the use of available teaching-learning resources. 
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14. To increase faculty satisfaction in teaching. 

j5. To improve faculty research and scholarship skills. 

36. To renew faculty interest in teaching. 

37. To increase student learning, retention of learning, achievement of 
goals, and acquisition of a ra.ige of cognitive, affective and psycho- 
motor skills. 

38. To increase the faculty's skills in instruction, for example, com- 
munication, use of technology, organization, p>-esentation, questioning 
and facilitation of student learning. 



39. Other (write in) 



************* 
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HMM U)K Mil SlUDV <>l Mli.MIH lOlU ATION 

( (iinri i*M jn%t South t nivffvty Avcnui'S 
Ann Afbof MirhiK^n 40109 

iel. (Ji3) 764-9499 
Dear Col league: 

This is the second phase of an evaluation project that we are conducting for the 
Fund for the improvement of Postsecondary Education (FIPSE). This past winter we were 
on 24 campuses, including .yours. At that time we began an evaluation of your profes- 
sional development program, interviewed faculty and staff, and prepared a case descrip- 
tion. Now we are returning to get systematic information. 

In addition to assisting the evaluation project, completing these questionnaires 
will have a direct impact upon your institution. We wiJl be reporting back the data 
we receive. You and your institution will learn about what faculty desires and goals 
are, how faculty are spending their time, the kind of support they want and believe 
they receive in the performance of their responsibilities, etc. Our report will bp 
sent to your library in February, 1980, and be available to you. 

n»e term^^-professional development" is used in a generic sense. On some campuses 
It IS cailed^^ faculty development," on others "personal development" or "instructional 
development. There may be more than one such program at your institution. Since our 
instruments are being used across the country for a variety of activities, they speak 
oniy about a program without specifying it. -We want you to respond to the one par- 
ticular program that is briefly described on the bottom of this letter.* 

We have tour different questionnaires and a personal infon..ation sheet. You (and 
everyone who fell into our .sample) will have either two or three questionnaires in this 
envelope. We need each completed instrument back from you. The longest questionnaire 
takes about twenty minutes. We believe you will find them interesting to answer. 

You arc assured that we will treat your responses in complete confidence. Our 
study has been cleared by the U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, as 
well as by th.' Human Subjects Review Committee of the University of Michigan. Indi- 
viduii questionnaires will be available to no ,ne on your campus. Individuals will 
never be able to be identified in any of our reports. 

We appreciate the time you have given. 



/Viice ^ober^ 
Kesearcn Assoi late 



Olenn Peiiino 
Kesearch Associate 




Professor Robert T. Blackburn 
Pioject Director ^ 



P.S. Our liaison person on your campus is 
should you have any questions. 
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CENiTLR FOK THE STUDY OF IIIGHLk L'DlJCATiON 
THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
HEW-FIPSE PROJECT:' ASSESSING PROFESSIONAL DEVELOI'MKNT 

FACULTY ROLES AND CAREERS 

Introduction: 

Our reports will deal with group relationships only. Under no 
circunstances will we report the responses of an individual nor will 
it ever be possible to identify cay individual's response. 

The identification number on this cover sheet of the questionnaire 
serves a double purpose. It will be used for sending a follow-up ques- 
tionnaire in case you are delayed in responding to this one. Second, a 
few people will be invited to participate in follow-up interviews. The 
number will allow us identify these individuals. (The interviews will 
probe in depth your views on teaching, keeping intellectually nlive, where 
your career has taken you, and matters of this kind.) Completing the ques- 
tionnaires in no way corajaits you to a later interview. That remains your 
option . 

Once both of these purposes have been accomplished, the number will 
be removed from the questionnaire and the identifying list will he des- 
troyed. The use of iden tif icat ion numbers in standard procedure in 
surveys of this kind. However, we know that this practice may bother a 
few people. If it does bother you, we would still like to have your ques- 
tionnaire back rather than have you not participate. In such a case, tear 
off the uoraber and go ahead and complete the instrioments. You will get a 
follow-up questionnaire and letter from since we will not know if you 
Ijave retvirncd completed que SL lunnaires . In tnis event, if you have alrejdy 
responded, please i-nore tiie second loquost. 

lut^ tru^L ions : 

Fle.isu answer the questions by cir^Mini* tlie appropriate responses 
or by lillmg in the blanks. 

The qu'.'';t iv>nna i rci; to be roturiu'vl m tiic enclo.cid envelope. 

51 



br» br Odd I y f i n i»(J 



w n M (1 I iiu'ri s I tHi s (} t ( t ti 1 t y 
f) d Md *i e r V u »» I) n m»s s d t h t* rw : 
Oil I h 1 n (J 1 M c hi do s . in a dd i I i on t u c I ^ ' '» r uom 
prepiirarion tor ila'>s. . on s r » ij^ M n«j jnd qrddinii ,t nn n.i t i un •» .uuJ 



U 



Out 

for 



. Jd'». iehuldtsMip it'ft'r«> to such t Of Ills 



-- - r ■- - -• 

r or |Mjb 1 1 c d t I un . rea t i n fj new ^ ou i' se s dn d/ or ^ u» i i cu I .i . a rid i n t e t i mj the >c ho 1 a r t. fn p u i o MitM 
Service is principally conunittee and governance activities, but also includes consulting (with 
or without remuneration), and using ones expertise to assist civic organizations. 



I f 



I k 



I 0 1 (' .1 > t M «' y ,) I 4. U \ I rmiil Illy 

, f» specified these t " rn •. will 
bnhd / I {) r , s iil h .u i i v i t n*'. .i 
pd |U' IS, .1 (ul .1 s I ' t I II ij I u«l r II » ' 
Jiut (a t ni«) I r t «',n k h . ^\ it 



A . J i_s t rj b u tjj) n_o f T i m e 

In a typical work week (a) what percentage 
of your time do you ^jive to each aspect of the 
faculty role^ (b) How would you prefer to dis- 
tribute your time? (c) What do you perceive to 
be your organization's expectation' (Your de- 
parthient. division, school, c o 1 1 ege . . . wha te ver 
the unit IS that most duectly afftcts your 
time commitment.) Fill in the blanks below: 

la) (b) (c) 

Actual Preferred Organization's 
Expectation 

r ime g 1 ven to . 



reach my 
Scholarshi p 
Ser v ice 



Total 100". lOOX lOOX 

Aca d em u; I nterests and Value s • 

below are some statements faculty have 
maae witn regard to teaching, scholarship, 
and related matters. Indicate your attitude 
toward each statement by circling the appro- 
priate number . 

Strongly agree — 

Agree with resjervation - 

Disagree with reservation 

Strongly di*^ agree — 



sb u 



A SA 



1 [pdchiny is the most nr.por- 
tdnt part of the academic 
role . 



Part of my academic role is 
tu «^ues*ion the contribution 
of others where I am compe- 
tent to ; Uiigp - . 

1 hardly ever get time to 
'Jive Hiy academic work the 
attention it deserves 

students '.hould have the 
,'dior r)!e in the evalua- 
tion if I 0 u r '>f s. . 

tiderU (M'rSijnai jrowrn and 
df ve 1 ->pnip n t more iDpur- 
tdnt thrtit tf^eir dn^uiiirion 
«) t k '>(,w 1 Hd >je and skills 

r n r r e h d s been d w i d p s t.- r e d d 
lowerin] of stdnildrds in 
Af.ieriidn hijhe^ t'ducdticn. 



3 4 



3 4 



7. The "peer" review systen of 
evaluating proposals for re- 
search grants is, by and large, 
unfair because it favors mem- 
bers of the "old boy network".. 

8. A small group of senior faculty 
members has disproportionate 
power in decision-makinq in this 
institution 

9 . T ifne spent with students in com- 
mittees and organizations is mo re 
personally rewarding than time 
given to scholarly reading and 
writing 

10. Students should be voting mem- 
bers of all institutional com- 
mi ttees 

11. Faculty members should devote 
part of their time to co mm unity 
service 

12. Thi institution would be better 
off with fewer administrators.. 

13. Respect for the academic profes- 
sion has declined over the past 
20 years 

14. Assisting d i sa d van t age4 students 
is more important than wo. king 
with highly able students 

15. To be a vital teacher one must 
be actively engage d in re search 



1 2 3 4 ' 16. 



1 7. 



_My committments to different as- 
pects of my job are a source of 
cons 1 de rabl e strain 

Students today are better infor- 
med and prepared than students 
of the past 



18. In my depart me nt it is very dif- 
ficult to arheive tenure with- 
out publishing 

19. Teaching effertiveness, not pub- 
lishing should be the prima ry 
criterion for promotion ... 

20 The academe role includes an 
obligation lo do research 

^1 [he greatest satjsfaction for 

dcademician'i is making a contri- 
bution to their field of know- 
1 edge 



SD 



SA 
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^ "S^i tut lond] Mewdrds and Resources 



These questions cariLefn trie extent to which you» orgdin id t iuf» rewards fdiulty dctivitie^ 
and the extent to whicn the etuphasis on each activity has changed in t e past five ^ears. 
A indicate the extent to which your institution rewards the following, and 
tt. The extent to which your institution has changed the emphasis on this reward 
1 n the pas t five yea r s . 

(note that for each activity there will be two responses, mark one in each c 1 umn . ) 



8 



Very High 
High 



rtoaerate- 
Low - 



very low ( no t a : a 1 1 ) 

22. Classroom teaching 

23 Innovative teaching 

24 Advising students 

25. Interacting with students. 

26 Curriculum revision 

27. Research and publication . 

28. Course revision 

29. Obtaining grants 

30. Outside consulting 

31. Committee work 

32. Publ 1 c servi ce 



2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 



Don't Know— 
More Emphasis- 
No chang[e- 



Les s Empha s i s- 



To facilitate the achievement of their goals various r sources are needed by individuals 
and organizations. Nov/ do you rate your institution's resources in the following areas? 
Outs tanding 



33 
34 

3 5 
36. 
3/. 
38. 

3q. 



Good 

Adequate 

Poor — 



I nadequa te 



L 1 b r a ry 



Laboratories 
3rt ). 



[ sc lence/ 



Class room space. ... 

$ t udent quality 

Faculty qtjality..; 
Aam 1 ni ^ t ra to r quality 
S^^ecial ists . • 



1 



40 
41 . 

42 
43. 

44 



Outstanding - 
Good 



Adequate- 
Poor 



Inadequate 



Clerical assistance.. 

Student assistants 
(teaching, res ea rc h ) . 



1 



Computers 1 

Financial support for 
research ( leaves , re- 
duced load) 1 

Financial supnort for 
teaching or course 
improvement 1 
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Concerning your professional growth, to what extent do you desire to Improve or enhance 
your skills and knowledge in each of the following: 



A very great deal 

A lot 

Somewhat — 

A little 

Not at all 

Teaching 

45. Teaching in the classroom... 
Constructing examinations... 
Using audlO'visual equip- 
ment 

Writing 1 nr> true 1 1 ona 1 

objectives 

Revising courses 

AdvHIng .students 

Research 

51. Research design and metho- 
dology 

Data analysis 

Computer use 

Proposal writing 

(for funding) 

Manuscript! preparation and 
publ lea t ion 



46. 

47. 

48. 

49. 
50. 



52. 
53. 
54. 

55. 



1 



i. Career Goals and Current Activ 



lies 



A very great deal 
A lot 



Somewha t - 
A little — 
Not at all — 



Serv ice 

56. Improving consulting skills.. 1 

57. Increasing knowledge of the 

Insti tutlon 1 

Enhancing Interpersonal 

skills 1 

Exploring career options 1 

Administrative abl 1 1 ty 1 



58 

59 
60 



Personal 

61. Interpersonal skills 1 

62. Career options 1 

63- Heal th l 



2 3 4 5 



Below are various gOiU if faculty members. Indicate (a) what importance each has for you at 
present and (b) the likelihood of your achieving that goal within the next five years. 



Highest importance 
Very important 



floderalely important 

Sonewhat important 

Little or no importance 



64. To work in a congenial 

academic environment 

66. Tj enhance my personal 
reputat 1 on and statu 

66. To 'eiure my confinud em- 
ployment :n higheg education 

67. ^0 ensure my financial 
secur ity 

6B. to contribute to my 

d i sc ip ) 1 nary field 

69. to enhance the reputation 

of my institution 

70. To contribute to the 
development of students 

71. To improve the educational 
process 

72. To become an administrator.. 

n. Other 



5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 
5 



B 

Certain or almost certain 

Highly likely 

Quite Hkely 

Not likely 



Highly improbable 



2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 
2 



4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 
4 



5 
5 
5 
5 

5 

5 

5 

5 
5 
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iho»r 'M.iv hp *nM»'M»mrs tx^fwri'ri wh.tt Vint Ao\,t>\ .n»«l wh.it vi»ii w,iii( I .» H«'l.»w r 

:i,t»'J ^ont* .iitlvttM's you »ih}ht pursuo to » odui e thfs disirepdniy lor each, indurtt*' 
extent of your Involvement in the activity. 



Very actively engaged — 
5y s t ema t Ically, regularly 
Off and on ■ ■ 



Once in awhile 
Hoi at al 1 



74 .ooking for a differprt teaching position 

75 Looking for jn a dr ' n i s t ra t i ve position 

76 Looking for a job outi^ide of higher education 

77 Seeking institutional support (money) for released time.. 

70. Seeking outside funding for d project 

79. Sitt'riv ^ on/faking courses 

i .orkinq w'th experts on campus (e.g., media specialist..). 

81. Going to professional meetings 1^ . , 

^2. Attending workshops on campus 

83. Teaming with colleagues to address academic problems 

84 Serving on committf»es 

35 Working on advanced degree 
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Th.inir you for tdkinq the time to complete the t lonna i re . Please return in the 

eTvelopp provi'ied 



Appendix D 



I*D. « 



CENTER FOR THE STUDY OF HIGHER EDUCATION 



THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 



HEW-FIPSE PROJECT: ASSESSING PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENT 



FACULTY ATTITUDES TOWARDS INSTRUCTION 
AND TEACHING PRACTICES QUESTIONNAIRE 



Introductio n : 

Our reports will deal with group relationships only. Under no 
circumstances will we report the responses of ^n individual nor will 
it ever be possible to identify any individual's response. 

The identification number on this cover sheet of the questionnaire 
fterves a double purpose. It will be used for sending a follow-up ques- 
tionnaire in case you are delayed in responding to this one. Second, a 
few people will be invited to participate in follow-up interviews. The 
number will allow us to identify these individuals. (The interviews will 
probe in depth your ?iews on teaching, keeping intellectually alive, where 
your career has taken you, and matters of this kind.) Completing the ques- 
tionnaires in no way commits you to a later interview. That remains your 
optxon • 

Once both of these purposes have been accomplished, the numb'?r will 
be removed from the questionnaire and the identifying list will be des- 
troyed. .The use of identif icatior. numbers is standard procedure in 
surveys of this: kind» However, we know that this practice may bother a 
few people. If it does bother you, we would still like to have your ques- 
tionnaire back rather than have you not participate. In such a case, tear 
off the number and go ahead and complece the instruments. You will get a 
follow-up questionnaire and letter from us since we will not know if you 
have returned completed questionnaires. In this event, if you have already 
responded, please ignore the second request. 

Inst ruc tions : 

Please answ«jr the questions by circling the appropriate responses 
or by filling in the blanks. 



\ 



The questionnaires are to be returned in the enclosed envelope. 
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• n 'J u r t » 0 n 



r 10 following vjestioru are noslnned gattor Information about <3 diversity of atMtudes 
and fl.twitic. reported 1/ f^rult/ aL^out their teac'nng Areas covered incUde such thin.-,s as 
'nstruLt'-jfMl TOdls. oeneral .ittitudes toward toachim and teaching oy.jljation, as well <r. 
specific jjestion-. rigardinq vie uze of alternative tearlnnq straten^es. 



^. Ins trjc t i_oj^d_1_ r, o a 1 s 

Please indicate by circlinn the appro- 
priate Mjmber hOv/ .iportant you feel it is for 
students to acquir-i each of the following as a 
naft of an undergraduate education. 



6 . 



0 . 



n. 



12 . 



Of qrPdt importance 



Of considerable importance 
Of moderate importance' — 
Of little importance . 



Knowledqe and skills directly 

aoolicable to a career 1 

An understanding of the sub- 
ject matter of some specidl- 

l^ed hody of kno\/ledne 1 

A broad general outlook and 
familiarity with a variety of 

subjects 1 

Self-knowledge and a sense of 

persona 1 iden t i ty i 

Interest and involvement in 

commun > ty af f a i rs 1 

Preparation for assuming posi- 
•■ions of community leadership 1 
^he values and methods of 

scholarly i nqu i ry 1 

A sensitivity to esthetic ex- 

'^er.ences.... ) 

An ^Djrecidtion of the sen- 
fj.jf^l ^nd emo.i.tnal aspect of 



1 



A'l Li^ie rs ••and 1 nq of t'>e basic 
iMs of society and a -■'^ter- 
niinit.on to vor^ for ChanQe, 



ty r^embers vary with re - 
s^O'i the liT^portance they 
^*^<^ch to t^arhinq. Indicate 
t >^ ieqree of i^iportanco yoj 

attach "-o teaching 

Arw Hvi?' i.rpor*' mr-e do you 
think rosi nf your df?p<irt- 
'^«*n'.al coihM'iups attac; to 
he . r fc^ch inr? 



2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 



Faculty vary with rerjard to their teachinq coin- 
petence. Indicate the importance of the follow- 
ing in accounting for suoerior teaLhing 



Of great importance 



Of considerable importance 

Of moderate importance 

Of littie importance^ 



13. 

i 

S 15. 
16 . 
17. 

18 . 

19 . 

20. 



Knowledge of the subject matter.. 

Instructor's personality 

Methods/techniques used 

Specified training for teachiTv^.. 
Qualified and motivated studants. 
Appropriate physical facilities.. 
Active engagement in research/ 

Scholarship 

Other (please write in below).... 



4 
4 
4 
4 

4 
4 

4 
4 



With respect to your teaching this ye.ir, please 
indicate your a'^reem<Jnt with the frllowmj 
i^tatements . 



Stronqlv agree 



flO ree y 1 th res erva 1 1 ons - 
Disagree with reservations 
Strongly disagree ■ 



23 
24 

25 



Teaching is the most rewarding 

aspect of my professional life 

Students continue to challenge 

3 1 i s 1 1 mu 1 a t e fi>e 

My teaching Performance get*; 

D rog ress i ve ly bette r 

I am sure of what I want to com- 

nunicate to my students 

I am able to halanc** the den.ands 

of f*»acoina witn otner orofes- 

' .VM ' e s p 0 n s 1 ' 1 } 1 t 1 e s . 



} 2 
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T e^c h i_n£ j^v d lua t i on 



JjedC hj R(|_ P ract ices 



In assessing your classroom teaching per- 
formance, how valuable do you find the follow- 
ing sources of Information' 



Of great value 



Of considerable value 

Of moderate velue 

Of Httle value 



26. Systematic student ratings.. 

27. Informal student opinion.... 

Sel f-dssessment 

Colleague feedback 

Administrator feedback. 

Achievement as reflected in 
student tests and papers 

Other 



28. 
29 
30. 
31 . 



32 



Please respond to the following general 
asses*iment questions regarding teaching. 



Superior - - 
.\DOVf* jv^r^qo 

Average — 

Acceptable - - 
P 0 c> r ■ - 



I I 



i3 'uiw wouid y')u rate your 

teaching"* . . 1 

a How would you rate the 

N»dch-rfj of the "^aiority Of 
Che fretnbers of your depart- 
'ner t I dc adem 1 c jni t ) ^ . 1 

J 5 H n/ do >oiJ think students 
would rite the teaching of 
d Ttajorit/ of the iMe»iber'> of 
y.jUf ikvdr Li.cnC , 1 

Je How do you think Students 

.uld ra^-e your teachir-)'^ 1 



3 4 b 



3 4 5 



The following questions are designed to provide in- 
formation about the actual teaching practices used at your 
institution. In order to insure a range of potential class- 
room experiences, please choose the first undergraduate class 
you meet with each week. All responses should be made with- 
in the context of this one class. 

Please provide the following Information about the 
course for which you will be responding. 



Cescnpcive Course Title* 



(Introduction to Sociology, Studio Art, etc ) 
Number of Students : 



Typical student level 



( Freshman , etc . ) 



Class format : 



(Lecture, Lab, Discussion, etc.) 

Indicate the extent *.o which you use the follow-ng 
in this class : 



Always use ''^ 

Often use 

Sometimes use 

Seldom use 

Never use — — 

^^ etho ds of Inst ruction 

37 Leciures 

3a Group di scuss ion 

39. Role-playing/games . 

40 DpTonstrations 

41. I nd 1 V 1 dua 1 tutorials 

42 Instructional packages (PSI.CAI) 

43 Other 



4 5 
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Always use 
Often use — 
Sometimes use - 

Seldom use 

Nev*r use — 



Evaluation Practices 

44. "Homework" exercises or problems. 

45. Written papers 

46. Tests with objective t>pe items.. 

47. Tests with essay type items 

48. Other 



Out of Class Acti vi ties 

49. Supplementary readings l 

50. laboratory work ] 

51 . L ibrary research 1 

52. Field work/of f-campus assignments 1 

53. Other I 

Instructional Media 



54. Textbookr I 

55. Visual aids (maps, graphics, etc..)... 1 

56. V^deo tapes/TV I 

57. nims/sHdes I 



58. Other 



1 



Thank you for taking the time to complete this questic .nai re. Please place it in the 
enve 1 o, e and re .urn . 
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CENTER FOR THE STUDY OF HIGHER EDUCATION 
THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
HEW-FIPSE PROJECT: ASSESSING PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENT 

FACULTY SCHOLARSHIP QUESTIONNAIRE 

Introduction : 

Our reports will deal with group relationships only. Under no 
circumstances will we report the responses of an individual nor will 
it ever be possible to identify any individual's response. 

The identif icacion number on this cover sheet of the questionnaire 
serves a double purpose. It will be used for sending a follow-up ques- 
tionnaire in case you are d. layed in responding to this one. Second, a 
few people will be Invited co participate in follow-up interviews. The 
number will allow us lo identify these individuals. (The interviews will 
probe in depth your vi^ws on teaching, keeping intellectually alive, where 
your career has taken you, and matters of this kind.) Completing the ques- 
tionnaires in no way commits you to a later interview. That remains your 
option. 

Once both oi these purposes have been accomplished, the number will 
be removed from the questionnaire and the identifying list will be des- 
troyed* The use ef identification numbers is standard procedure in 
surveys of this kind. However, we know that this practice may bother a 
few people. If it does bother you, we would still like to have your ques- 
tionnaire back rather than have you not participate. In such a case, tear 
off the number and go ahead and complete the instruments. You will get a 
follow-up questionnaire and letter from us since we will not know if you 
have returned completed questionnaires. In this event, if you have already 
responded, please ignore the second request. 



Instruction. 



Please answer the questions by circling the appropriate responses 
or by filling in the blanks. 
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The questionnaires are to be returned in the enclosed envelope, 



nUroOuction 

This questionnaire deals with d brOad ranqe of i,reative professional aciivities genpraiiy grouped unopr the 
heading of faculty 'scholarship. " The typical treatment of this aspect of the faculty role focuses on research, 
that IS, on the production of materials which appear for publi': critique. Books, monographs, imiSical romposi tions , 
journal articles, anJ professional papers are exdJnples of the outcomes of research. This instrM.,f€nt ^s^s a number 
of questions about this research duwnston of academic scholarship. 

But a faculty member's intellectual efforts also include other kinds of creative activity. Preparing <» new 
set of lectures, writing a lab uanual, staging a play, solving a college's governance problem, converting a part 
of a course for self-pace<l instruction these and a host of related activities can also rightfully be construed 
as part ^f the faculty scholarly role. This instrument also asks questions about how you spend time and value 
this aspect of the scholarly role, hpw U satisfies and, perhaps, frustrates you. 

Little IS known about these jnatters, therefore, please feel free to write in the margins and/or at the end 
any (^ifiients you wish to ntake« 



Kesearc h J nyo 1 vemen t 

Are you actively involved in research 
wnicn you expect to lead to publication' 
If you are not now. have you been in the 
past? (Circle the appropriate response.) 



In most fields, academics vary between a r^cre 
"quantitative," "hard," or 'scientific' approach 
on the one hand, and a more "qualitative,' "soft," 
or "huinanistic" approach on the other. Where 
would you locate your principal approach on this 
"hard-soft" continuum' 



a. Am now involved. 

b. Not presently active but 
nave tetn in the past. 

c. Not actively involved since 
graduate school. 



! If you answered c. skip to question 6, ! 

t ~ t 



I Would you characterize your recent research as: 

a. Pure or basic. 

b. Applied. 

c Pol icy oriented- 

U. O terary or art i stic 

e. Other \plPdi.e specify) 



Hard 

Quantitative 
Scientific 



Soft 

Qual itative 
Humanistic 



Which of these sta'^ements applies to your current 
major piece of research' 

\J- 

a. I am essentially working alone. 

b. I am working with one or more colleagues. 

c. I am a member of a large group. 

Are any of the following working with you on your 
researcn project' {Circle ail that apply.) 



a Student assistant(s) . 

b. Pull -time professional research 
personnel . 

c Facul ty col 1eague(s ) . 

d. Colleague{s) outside higher education 



2- 



1 



How many hours a week are you engaged In 
activity you consider to be of a schoUrly 
nature? (This Includes research and all 
other creative professional activities. 
Please exclude those hours spent in teach- 
ing and inmedlate classroom preparation.) 

a. None. 

b. 1-5 hours- 
c 6-10 hours 

d. 11-20 hours. 

e. More than 20 hours. 



To Mhat extent Is the full range of your scholarly 
effort understood and appreciated by your colleagues 

a. Essentially not at all. 

b. Slightly. 

c. Appreciably. 

d. / great deal . 



Tnc following are a broad range of activities which might be viewed by faculty as a part of their scholarly 
role. Under column A» indicate the number of times you have done each activity in the last two years. Under 
colwnn B. indicate the extlwit to which each is characteristic of what :ou consider to be :'Our scholarly role. 
That is» how similar each activity, whether done in the last two years or not, is to those scholarly activities 
you nave engaged 7n. 



a. 

9. 

to 
n 



14. 
Id. 
16. 
17 
Id 
19. 



Number of umes done in the last two years. 



More than 10 times 

5-10 times 

3-4 times 

1-2 times . 

None I 



Attended a professional meeting, . . 1 2 3 4 5 



up.)vered o paper at a professional 

"-eet-ing 

tnyd^ed in consult iny O^f campus . . 

Oelivered a colloquium open to 
faculty and students 



Set ved as a <ne»nber of an accredita- 
tiu'i team 



ii. j<»iivered a talk to a local civic 
reliqious organization . . . 

i'o^iewed proposal<; for a funding 



rteviewed articles for h proiessional 

iwurMdl , , 

>r^e(^ Of an editorial board of 

d ljurnal , 

UiJ liD'-ary reseat h in revising 
the content of a cour^>e 

■^dde a presentJtio-^ to colleagues 
dtuut new instruct t^na I techniques . 

ipveloped a new set uf lectures . . 



2 3 
2 3 



4 
4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 
4 



5 
5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 
5 



6 

Characteristic of your scholarly role. 

Very highly characteristic 

Highly characteristic 

Moderately characteristic — , 

Somewhat characteristic ^ 

Not characteristic , j ! 



1 2 

1 2 

1 2 

1 2 

I 2 

1 2 

1 2 

1 2 

1 2 

1 2 



: 2 

1 2 



3 
3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 



4 
4 

4 

4 
4 
4 
4 
4 



5 
5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 
5 
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20. 
^1. 
22. 
23. 

^4. 

25- 

26. 

27. 
28. 

M). 

31. 

32. 

JJ. 

34 

J5. 
36. 

37. 

3b. 
39. 
40. 



'-tore than 10 timts 

5-lC times - 

J-4 times ^ 

1-2 times 

None , 



Served as a guest lecturer in a ' 
colleague's class i 

Constructed a novel examination/ 
testing practice ] 

Prepared a new (and extensive) 
Syllabus for a course i 

Pl«ye(l a major role In your unit's 
(or the college's) curriculum 
revision 1 

Introduced some result of your 
scholarship in your teaching 1 

Published an article In an academic 
or professional journal ] 

Performed or exhibited an artistic 
»»ork ^ 

Published a book review i 

Published or edited, alone or In 
collaboration, a book or monograph, l 

Sudiiiltted an article for pubHca- 
tion in an academic or professional 
JOurna! ] 

irfrote for an "in-house" newsletter 
or publication 1 

Engaged In writing (poetry, 

essays . .) 1 



Practiced a skill (musical Instru- 
ment, dance, . . .) 



iystematued your work (classified, 
organized, updated bibliography..} l 

Developed a new process for dealing 
with a problem 1 

Pursued nn advanced de<;ree ... 1 

Designed/constructed a new aopara- 
tus or piece of tecnnical equip- 



Ln^uged 'n systematic study to gain 
new knowledge or acquire a new re- 
search technique 

Supervised students worHng on 
Creative projects 

intrcjuced some result of your 
scrolarship in a consultation . . 
Other scholarly activities 
(please descr-^e) 



1 2 



3 
3 
3 

3 

3 

3 

3 
3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 
3 



12 3 4 

1 2 J 4 

12 3 4 

12 3 4 



very highly characteristic 

Highly characteristic ^ 

Moderately characteristic . 

Somewhat characteristic \ 

Not characteristic , j ! 

i I i 



1 2 3 
1 2 3 
1 2 3 



1 



2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 
2 



3 

3 

3 

3 
3 



3 
3 
3 
3 
3 

3 

3 



12 3 4 

12 3 4 

12 3^ 

12 3 4 

12 3 4 

1 2 J 

1 2 J 4 

12 3 4 
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I.D. // 

CENTER FOR THE STUDY OF HIGHER EDUCATION 
THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
HEW-FIPSE PROJECT: ASSESSING PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENT 

PROGRAM ASSESSMENT QUESTIONNAIRE 

Introduction : 

Our reports will deal with group relationships only. Under no 
circumstances will we report the responses of an individual nor will 
It ever be possible to identify any individual's response. 

The identification number on this cover sheet of the questionnaire 
serves a double purpose. It will be used for sending a follow-up ques- 
tionnaire in case you are delayed in responding to this one. Second, a 
few people will be invited to participate in follow-up interviews. The 
number will allow us to identify these individuals. (The interviews will 
probe in depth your views on teaching, keeping Intellectually alive, where 
your career has taken you, and matters of this kind-) Completing the ques- 
tionnaires in no way commits you to a later interview. That remains your 
option. 

Once both of these purposes have been accomplished, the number will 
be removed from the questionnaire and the identifying list will be des- 
troyed. The use of identif icatton numbers is standard procedure in 
surveys of this kind. However, we know that this practice may bother a 
few people. If it does bother you, we would still like to have your ques- 
tionnaire back rather than have you not participate. In such a case, tear 
off the number and go ahead and complete the instruments. You will get a 
follow-up questionnaire and letter from us since we will not know if you 
liave returned completed questionnaires. In this event, if you have already 
responded, please ignore the second request. 

instructions : 

Please answer the questions by circling the appropriate responses 
or by filling in the blanks. ! 



The questionnaires are to be returncJ in the enclosed envelope. 



Introduction 

fhis Muesttonnaire is designed to be used at »iany colleges and unrversif.s Hence u u..s rh. ton.. ...uv^.r 
to designate a «1de variety of activities related to professional growth and/gr improvement of instruction 

yhtn completing this instr^nt for your institution, "program'' aUays refers to tnat set of activities that 
were described in the cover letter to you requesting your participation. 



1. 



Gene ra I P r og am_As^s essment 

How much do you know about the professional develop- 
Wnt (faculty, instructional . .) program at your 
institution? 

a. I have not heard atwut it before. 

b. I have a vague understanding of It. 

c. I know the essential features of it. 

d. I know it in considerable detail. 

if you have not heard of the progran. stop here and 
return the questionnaire. Thank you for your assis- 
tance. 



2. If you have heard of the program, indicate trom 
what sources. (Circle aJl that apply.) 

a. I have been a participant. 

b. Faculty members who have participated 
In the program. 

c. Faculty members who have not participated 
in the program. 

d. Students . 

e. Administrators 

f. Formal communications (announcements, news- 
* letters, etc. ) 

n. Other. 



Below are goal statements that (a) the specified professional development program may endorse to varying 
degrees, or (t) are goals that you believe the program should h.ve. Using the scale below, circle the corres- 
ponding number for each goal . 



A 

IS a goal 



Uf highest Importance 
Very important ^^^^^^ 



Moderate importance 
Some importance——^ 
Not important— 



To increase responsiveness to student 
needs Oy the adaptation of courses 
through for example, pacmq, timing, 

course design, style of teaching 

To increase a faculty member's com- 
mand of his/her discipline. . 
To facilitate a faculty J7i**mber's ability 
to participate in institutional decision- 
m'lfcing 

To help faculty retrain for assuming teach- 
ing responsibilities in new areas 

To increase tne faculty's knowledge about 
the te^cmng- learfnnq process 
To create a climate if) wnich the attainment 
of effective teaching is an ongoing concern 
To enhance faculty's personal growth and 
self-actual wation. ... ... 



B 

SHOULD be a goal 
Of highest inportance 
Very important 



Moderate importance 
Some importance 
Not important ■ 



2 3 



■l- 
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A 



B 



10. 



n 



12. 



13. 



14. 



IS a goal 

Of nighest iniporUnce 

very important 

Moderate importance 

Some importance- 

Not important 

To improve faculty academic advising 

Skills 1 

To increase the faculty's repertoire of teach- 
ing methods through exposure to a variety of 
approaches to instruction, for exan^le, dis- 
cussion, computer-assisted, module-learning, 

simulation/gaming 1 

To improve faculty professional consulting 

skills 1 

To increase student learning, retention of 
learning, achievement of goals, and acqui- 
sition of a range of cognitive, affective 

and psychomotor skills ] 

To improve faculty research and scholar- 
ship skills 1 



SHOULD be a goal 
Of highest importance- 
Very Important 



Moderate importance 

Some importance 

Not important 



4 5 



4 5 

4 5 

4 5 

4 5 



From what you know about your institution's 
program, indicate the potential benefit of the 
program for each of the following groups. Use 



the 



''tg scale. 

Very highly beneficial — 

Highly beneficial 

Moderately beneficial ■ 
Of some benefit ^ 



Of little or no benefit- 



15. Untenured faculty 12 3 

lb. First yedr/new facuUy 12 3 

17. Faculty wuh a teaching deficiency 1 2 3 
Id. Faculty with a concern about tneir 

teaching ..12 3 

19. Faculty wishing to explore teach- 
ing techniques .... 1 2 3 
2U Faculty wishi.ig to explore new 

career options 1 

21 AM f.iculty ) 

i.7 Faculty wi tn research deficiencies 1 

2J. faculty with personal problems 1 

24. Other {write in) 1 



Answer the following questions about the specified 
professional development program at your institution. 

Very h^h— 



25. 



26. 



27. 



28. 



29. 



Moderately high- 
Average 



Moderately low- 
Very low 



Don't know/not applicable 



1 



How would you judge the im- 
portance of the program. 0 
What reputation does the 
program enjoy on your 

campus? 0 

How would you judge the 
cost of the program in terms 
of its go4ls and accomplish- 
ments' 0 

Compared to similar programs 
at other colleges, how would 
you rate your institution's 

program? 0 

Compared with other faculty 
development programs on your 
campus, how would you rate 
this program? 0 



1 2 
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30. 



Hav« you been a participant in a*iy of 
the activities sponsored by the proqram 
«t your institution? 



Yes 



No 



Non-participants, please respond to questions 
31, 32, 33, end return the questionnaire in .he 
envelope. Participants, skip to questions 34-56 



31. If you have n^t participated in the pro- 
gram, eircle all of the following which 
apply to you. 

a. I didn't Know about the proqram 
or the activities. 

b. X doubted that I could get much 
out of it. 

c . I was not asked . 

d. I was hesitant to discuss my 
teaching with my colleagues. 

e. I was skeptical of the approaches 
offered . 

f . It didn't deal with my needs or 
interests . 

g. Other comsitments had priority. 

h. other (pleese specify: 

32.. If you have Qfl^ participated in the program, 
do you plan to in the future? 



35. Do you plan to continue to p^r t in paie? 

Yos 

36. If "yes," about how frequently on the 
average? 

a- Once or more per week . 

b. Twice a month . 

c. Once a month. 

d. Once a term. 

e. Once a year. '\' 

37. List the various ways that you have 
participated in the proqram at your 
college (e.g., attended several work- 
shops, received an instructional grant, 
consulted with a member of the staff 
regarding a teaching problem, received 
funds to attend an off-campus workshop, 
etc. . . 



a . 



d. 



Yes 



No 



Maybe 



33. If "yes," about how frequently do you plan 
to participate? (on the average) 

a. Once or more per week. 
' * b . Twice a moiith . < 

c. Once a month. 

d Once a term. 

e . Once a year. 

NON-PARTICIPANTS STOP HERE 



34. 



If you have participated m the program, 
about how frequently? (on the average) 

a Once or more per week. 

o. Twice a month. 

c . Once a month . 

d. Once a term. 

e. Once a year. 



[38. Now Circle the letter {question 37) of the response 
' which reflects your principal contact with the pro- 
i gram. Responses to questions 39-55 should be 
made in the context of this contact. 



39. How productive was your involvement in 

the program relative to the time you 
[ spent in it? 

a. Very highly productive. 

b Highly productive . 

c Moderately productive. 

d. Partially productive. 

e. Minimally or not at all productive. 
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''nere are a number of benefit* faculty members mav derive from participating m the 
speciJ led 'program. For each of the following, please indicate how much you have benefited. 





Great deal — 
* Much 






Some 






None — ^ 


1 1 


40. 


New perspectives on teaching and learning m general l 


2 3 4 


41. 


Greater Awareness of your own teaching assumptions and practices. i 


2 3 4 


42. 


Knowledge about alternative instructional procedures . 1 


2 3 4 


43. 


Skill in using new instructional procedures .... i 


2 3 4 


44. 


Support or confirmation of your previous ideas and practices ... 1 


2 3 4 


45. 


Contact with interesting people from other parts of the institution 1 


2 3 4 


46. 


information about other resources, people, and materials for use 


2 3 4 


47 ^ 


>&caud •ut'poxc rrom ^ne institution ror your teaching .... . 1 




48 . 


\ broac:er 'mderstandlng of faculty development \ 




49. 


'ersonal growth or renewal i 




50 . 


Cncreasinq motivation or stimulation for teaching excellence ... i 




51. 


Better understanding of student" .... 1 




52. 


Uetter relationships with students .... i 




53. 


iietter relationships with colleagues 1 




^4 . 


ncreased scholarly activity ^ 1 




55. 


^>ther (please specify 1 


2 3 4 



ro vou har^e any additional comments which would assist in evaluating the program at 
Vour oolleoe? 



thjnk you for tjkinfj the time to copiplete thts questionnaire. Please place it fn 'the 
tfivelope and return. 
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PERSONAL INFORMATION SHEET 



introduction^ 

Attitudes and behaviors about the academic career are frequently shaped and affected by earl.er experiences 
and current stntus This single sheet ( on both side ?) collects this kind of Information about you. Please circle 
the proper synliols and fill In the appropriate blanks. 



1. Please Use (beginning with the most recent) 
the acadenic degrees which you have been 
awarded, i.he Institution granting each, and 
the year 'n which each was obtained. 

UluRi-E INSTITUTION YEAR 



2 tiow long r^ve you spent In each of the follow- 
inj types of eirployntnt? 

6 ytarn or more 

2-5 yeaf_ . 



I jear or 'ess- 



Never anployi-d in f.ls sectoc 



Tedcmng in a junior or 
cfwfnu*:ity Olleye 1 2 3 



reaching in a 4 year college 
Teaching In d university . . 



fulN*iii» college or university 
ddfflinisir«tl0n 



T***ch1ng cr adulnlstratlon In ai 
e'emenury or secondary school . 

8us1n«s^ or Industry 

Ski ned/se«i -ski lied wage worker 

executive or administrative po^t 
outside educational Institutions 

(i) In what department (division, 
principal appolntmnt? 



1 2 3 

1 2 3 

1 2 3 

\ 

1 2 3 

1 2 3 

1 2 3 

1 2 3 
.) Is ypu 



ERJC 



(E.g., Natural Sciences; history; oiedlcal 
technologiy) 



(b) What Is your arei pecial uation? 

^l.g. , Welder; soclologlsT;" pTalTfTtl 

(c) How many years have you been at this mstl- 
tutlon (not counting this one)? 



4. What Is your present rapk' Circle one. 

1 Instructor 6 Lecturer 

2- Assistant Professor 7 No ranks Vesigna ted 

3 Associate Professor 8 Other 

4 Professor 

5 Distlngulshed/Naged ^ 
Professo. Jh!p 

5. ' What Kind of appointment do you now hold' 

1 Regular with tenurit 4 Acting 

2 Regular without 

tenure 5 Visiting 

' 3 Yearly appo'intment 

(soft money) 6 Other 

6. If not tnnured, are you In a tenure track 
position? 

Yes No 

7. How many professional journals do you ^eac 
regularly? 

None 1 5-10 4 ' 

1-2 2 11-20 5 

3-4 3 More than 20 ... 6 



Hott tMr\y of your professional writings have 
be 0 published or accepted for publication 
»n the la it two years? 



Books 



b. Articles 

a. Other wri tings < 



uoe 1 

Two 2 

Three 3 

Four 4 

Five 5 

Six-tfn 6 

More 1 han ten 7 

None 8 



b 
1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 



c 
1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 



What ^s ycur spouse's occupation, and what are 
(were) yoi r father's and mother's principal 
occup^tiof s? (Mark one in each column) 

father— 

Father — 

Spouse 



No spouse . 



U}\]i*'}e or university teach- 
ing, research '^r administration 

i l^-iTencary or secondary school 
fedchin^ or administration . . 



')lher professional 
'/wne-'. Idrqe bii'-ineS'; 



Ueu-live pr managerial m 
b'iSiness cr inoustry . . 



'Jtr>yr manaqerial o»* administrative 

Tc-f hoKal and semi-professional . 

iw^er, Sfiia] ! *)usiness 

i/tner ii^hite cOl Ur. clerical, 
retail <»al:?s 

'^ki 1 led wage worker 



Vr^^- and jnskllled wage worker, 
Mrm laborsr 



^ Armed forces 



1 



uemaker 



3 
3 

3 
3 

3 



10. What Is the highe st level of fori.ial education 
reached by your spouse"^ Your father? your 
mother? 

Mother . 

Father 
Spouse* 



1 



11. 



No spouse 

8th grade or less 

Some high school 

Completed high school 

Some college 

Graduated from college 

Attended graduate or professional 
school 

Attained advanced degree(s) , . . 
In what religion were you raised'' 
1 Protestant 3 Jewish 



'»one 



2 Catholic 



4 Other 



12. What is your present religion' 

1 Protestant 3 Jewish 5 mr\n 

2 Catholic 4 Other 

13. Oo you consider yourself 

Deeply religious 1 

Moderately religious 2 

Largely indifferent to religion . . . 3 
Basically opposed to religion ... .4 



14. 
16. 



Your sex: 

Female . . . . 
How old are you'' 



Male 



lihdt was yocr total family income before taxes 
in calendar year 1978' 

Below $10,000 . 
S10,0C0-$14,999. , 



$15,OoO-$19,999. 
$20,000-124.999. 
$2b,000-$29,999 



$30,000-539,9^9. . ,6 

$40,000-549,999. , , .7 

$50,000-$99,999. . . .8 

$100,000 and ovor. . .9 



17. 



In general, how do you feel about your insftutlon? 

It IS a very ^ood place for me 1 

It i$ a fairly good pl2ce for me 2 

It is not the place for me 3 
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The I nivprsitv Michii^an. ds jn Equal Opportunity Atfir- 
mtitiv(^ A( tion (»rnpl()v«»r, ( omplirs with jpphcabic federal aod 
state laws prohibiting disc ritTiinrition, mcludmi^ Title IX ot the 
r(iu<ati(:)n Amcuiments ot 1972 and Section 504 of the 
Rehabilitation AM 1973 It is the policv ot The L'niversitv of 
Mi( hl^an that no person, on the basis of race, sex color, 
reli^^ion, national ori^^in or ancestry a^e, marital status, han- 
,ip, or Vu^tnam-Fra Veteran status, shall be discriminated 
against in employment, educational programs and actiyities, or 
admissions Inquiries or complaints may be addressed to the 
[ niversitv's Director ot Affirmative Action, Title IX and Section 
504 Compliance, 5072 Administration Buil'^^ing, Anri Arbor, 
^ Michigan 48109 (313)763-0235 



